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the story goes that he had an Oldsmobile in 1905 which he drowV
all the way up the Rock of Gibraltar. A team of bluejackets with v
drag ropes helped him to come down again, for the brakes of
those days had their limitations. Unlike many senior officers of his
time he was much interested in new developments, and in aviation
he saw some future beyond that of pure sport. He it was who had
arranged for the lecture on flying and for the names of those
volunteering to be recorded.

By the time the lecture was over I had made up my mind and
collected the necessary form to fill in. I recorded that I was not
married nor even engaged: nor was I a specialist in gunnery,
torpedo, navigation or anything which made me of particular
value to the Navy: those who served in torpedo boats or destroyers
were merely "salt-horse" and therefore expendable. I even under-
took to pay for any damage I might cause to the aeroplane in the
unlikely event of my being selected to learn to fly. Having signed
on the dotted line, as did many others., I returned to my normal
life as skipper of Torpedo Boat No. in and became immersed
in the development of a recognition signal device on which I had
made a start.

Very soon after this, towards the end of November 1910, I
received an appointment in command of Torpedo Boat No. 24.
I was delighted, for she was a brand-new twin-screw turbine boat
with oil-fired boilers and at twenty-five years old one could be
proud of such a command. We joined a sea-going flotilla of which
the light cruiser Diamond was the leader and our Captain D
(destroyers) was Captain Godfrey Paine, with whom I was, later,
to be connected under very different circumstances.

-We spent the winter at Chatham and I had hardly begun to
experience the thrill of handling this fine boat before I was
summoned on board the Diamond early in February 1911.1 entered
the presence and immediately became aware of a very turbulent
atmosphere. "What's all this nonsense about your being selected
for a flying 'course'?" said my Captain D. Then it dawned on me
that the impossible had happened, and that the Admiralty had
selected me as one of the four to be trained out of some 500
applicants. I had almost forgotten all about it in the excitement
of commissioning my new boat and now I was faced with another
dilemma, for my captain was a very forceful personality who left
me in no doubt as to what he thought of the idea of one of his
torpedo boat commanders leaving the fold for such a wild-cat
enterprise, "Leave it to me, my boy, and well get it cancelled/9